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Government's Power 
Program Is Examined 


Roosevelt’s Inspection of Projects 
in West Reminds Nation of 
Gigantic Experiment 


ADDITIONAL PLANS MADE 


Creation of Regional Planning Boards 
Like the TVA Held Next Aim 
of Administration 


No issue in American politics has more 
persistently raised its head during the last 
two decades than the power issue. At times 
it passes from the forefront of public dis- 
cussion, only to be revived later. Of late it 
has given place to such immediately im- 
portant issues as those raised over neutral- 
ity, the Supreme Court, agricultural relief, 
wages and hours, and housing, but it still 
lurks in the background. President Roose- 
velt’s recent trip to the Northwest has re- 
minded the nation of its importance, for 
one of the admitted purposes of his trip was 
to inspect a number of the government’s 
electric projects in that region. Moreover, 
it is rumored that if a special session of 
Congress is called in November, one of the 
items to be considered will be the creation 
of seven regional developments, somewhat 
similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
although less extensive in scope. 


Government’s Program 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the various aspects of the power 
issue; to go into the matter whether the 
federal government should or should not 
generate and sell electricity, or whether 
the power business should remain in the 
hands of private individuals. That ques- 
tion itself would require an entire article. 
We shall undertake rather to describe the 
government’s present program, to tell what 
is being undertaken in the way of bring- 
ing electricity to the homes and factories 
of the nation. 

During the last few years a revolutionary 
program has been undertaken by the fed- 
eral government. Eventually, it will affect 
practically every home in the nation, Pow- 
erful currents in great dams are being har- 
nessed to dynamos which will produce 
electricity in vast quantities. At the same 
time, men in safety belts are scaling steel 
towers to string up high-tension cables 
which will carry this power to farm and 
city. Not only will homes now deprived 
of electricity be equipped to enjoy its 
benefits, but increasing quantities of elec- 
tricity may be expected to be used where 
it is now used sparingly. 

Today only a small percentage of the 
farms of the nation have access to electric 
power. Many rural towns still depend upon 
kerosene lamps, and most city dwellers 
use electricity only for lighting purposes 
because of its price. At the same time, 
the rivers in the United States have more 
than enough power to generate electricity 
for the entire nation. The power is there in 
the rushing waters that pour down the 
channels to the sea, although not all agree 
that it can be developed economically. 

What, exactly, is the federal government 
doing to further the development and use ot 
electricity throughout the nation? Before 
the Roosevelt administration, the govern- 
ment was engaged in the construction of 
dams and the generation of electricity. The 
Boulder Dam, one of the most gigantic 
engineering feats ever undertaken by man, 
was begun under the Hoover administra- 

(Concluded on page 8) 





BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


DEEP GASHES ARE CUT INTO THE EARTH TO BUILD GREAT DAMS 








Water Under the Bridge 
Worry is a universal, ever-present enemy of human happiness. Anxiety stands in the 
If things are going well 
enough at the moment, we are concerned about what may happen after a while. Most 
of our worries turn out to be groundless. The things we see looming over the horizon, 
the unpleasant things, usually disappear before the time for their arrival. 
and fret nevertheless. 


way too often when we might otherwise be enjoying ourselves. 


But we worry 
We are too often in an anxious state of mind not only about 
things to come, but about occurrences in the past. Things have not gone as they should, 
and so we are in a troubled state of mind. 

If anyone could invent a cure for worry, he would be a great benefactor to the human 
race. It is not the thought of the writer of these paragraphs that he has any such 
remedy. It should be possible, however, to offer certain suggestions to persons 
afflicted with anxieties about past or future. Here is one suggestion: When anything 
comes up to cause you worry, ask yourself this question: “Can I do anything about it? 
If an unfortunate thing has happened, can I do anything to make it right? If something 
of evil nature threatens me, can I do anything to oppose it?” Your answer may be 
affirmative. There may be something to do about the thing that has happened or may 
happen. In that case, get busy. Don’t sit around worrying, but take action. Whether 
you succeed or not, you will feel better if you are active; if you are doing all that you 
can. The worst moments of worry are those which come when we aren’t at work; when 
we idly contemplate possibilities, and picture dire things in our minds. 

But what if your answer to the question is a negative? What if you decide that there 
is nothing for you to do about the thing that worries you? It has already happened, 
perhaps, and no action can be taken. In that case force yourself to expel the matter 
from your mind. That which has happened and cannot be recalled is water under the 
bridge. There is no way to bring it back. Your problem, then, is to adjust yourself to 
the new situation. It isn’t the situation of your choice, but you must accept it, and the 
strongest men and women are those who can adjust quickly to conditions whether they 
are pleased or not with the conditions. To fret and worry, if it is done unduly, may be an 
indication of weakness. If you can’t change things, accept them and do your best. 
Don’t permit yourself to think of what might have been if the unfortunate conditions 
had not developed. They did develop and are a part of your environment. The question 
now is: “Where shall we go from here, taking conditions as they are?” The courageous 
application of such a plan of action may save one needless hours of mental anguish. 


Check on Aggressor 
Nations Advocated 


President’s Proposal Would Mark 
Important Departure in U. S. 
Foreign Policy 


SEE ACTION AGAINST JAPAN 


Conference to Be Called to Consider 
Possible Action for Violation 
of Nine Power Treaty 








It has been a score of years since an 
American President addressed the nation 
as solemnly and forcefully on its foreign 
affairs as did President Roosevelt in Chi- 
cago on October 5. One has to go back to 
the days of Woodrow Wilson to read words 
which may be compared with those of Mr. 
Roosevelt, for no President in between 
has ventured to use phrases so grave in 
portent, so far-reaching in implication. 

President Roosevelt’s address was as un- 
expected as it was dramatic. He was on his 
way back East from his tour of the north- 
western states and had stopped in Chicago, 
partly for the purpose of dedicating a new 
bridge only just completed in that city. The 
ceremonies were intended to be gay and 
festive, and the crowd was in a holiday 
mood. But the mood swiftly changed as 
President Roosevelt, instead of making the 
usual dedicatory type of speech, turned his 
eyes abroad and began in measured tones 
to indict the nations which by their ag- 
gressions are menacing the peace of the 
world. Then he made the startling declara- 
tion that the United States must hereafter 
play its part in a concerted effort to pre- 
serve international peace and morality, in 
other words, that it should do no less than 
abandon its policy of isolation. 

It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say 
that the address was one of the most im- 
portant made in the United States during 
the last decade or more. This becomes 
the more apparent when President Roose- 
velt’s words are examined at closer range. 


The Chicago Speech 


Mr. Roosevelt declared that the United 
States could not keep entirely free of the 
disputes and wars between other nations. 
The modern world, he said, is too closely 
knit together by trade and transportation 
and communication to permit any nation to 
live completely unto itself. When troubles 
and conflicts break out in one part of the 
world, all other countries are certain to be 
affected. The United States cannot ignore 
such conflicts, especially when they seem 
to be increasing rather than decreasing. 


The President, without mentioning 
names, denounced those nations which 
attack others ruthlessly and _ unjustly. 


“Without a declaration of war and with- 
out warning or justification of any kind, 
civilians, including women and children, 
are being ruthlessly murdered with bombs 
from the air. In times of so-called peace, 
ships are being attacked and sunk by 
submarines without cause or notice. Na- 
tions are fomenting and taking sides in 
civil warfare in nations that have never 
done them any harm. Nations claiming 
freedom for themselves deny it to others. 
Innocent peoples and nations are being 
cruelly sacrificed to a greed for power 
and supremacy which is devoid of all sense 
of justice and humane consideration.” 
President Roosevelt proceeded to quote 
James Hilton, who wrote in “Lost Hori- 
zon”: ‘“‘ Perhaps we foresee a time when 
men, exultant in the technique of homicide, 
will rage so hotly over the world that every 
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precious thing will be in danger, every 
book and picture and harmony, every treas- 
ure garnered through two millenniums, the 
small, the delicate, the defenseless—all 
will be lost or wrecked or utterly de- 
stroyed.’”’ 

“Tf those days come to pass,” warned 
the President, “let no one imagine that 
America will escape, that it may expect 
mercy, that this Western Hemisphere will 
not be attacked, and that it will continue 
tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and the arts of civilization. 

“Tf those days are not to come to pass 
—if we are to have a world in which we 
are to breathe freely and live in amity 
without fear—the peace-loving nations 
must make a concerted effort to uphold 
laws and principles on which alone peace 
can rest secure. 

“The peace-loving nations must make a 
concerted effort in opposition to those 
violations of treaties and those ignorings 
of human instincts which today are creat- 
ing a state of international anarchy and 
instability from which there is no escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality.” 





ACME 
MAKING HISTORY 


President Roosevelt, as he delivered his speech on 
foreign affairs in Chicago. 


Thus did the President make his case 
for the need of America’s active partici- 
pation in a collective effort to preserve 
peace. And thus did he condemn as in- 
sufficient the kindred policies of isolation 
and neutrality upon which American for- 
eign relations are presumed to rest. And 
he went further by offering a vague sug- 
gestion of the type of international action 
which he would favor. 


Quarantine 


Comparing the world situation with that 
which exists in a com:aunity when an epi- 
demic of disease breaks out, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: ““‘When an epidemic of physical dis- 
ease starts to spread, the community ap- 
proves and joins in a quarantine of the 
patients in order to protect the health of 
the community against the spread of the 
disease.” He qualified this by saying: 
“Tt is my determination to pursue a policy 
of peace and to adopt every practicable 
measure to avoid involvement in war,” and 
at the conclusion of his address he summed 
up his whole philosophy by saying: “Amer- 
ica hates war. America hopes for peace. 
Therefore America actively engages in the 
search for peace.” 

These are forceful words for a President 
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to use, especially when it is commonly 
accepted as fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the people in this nation have 
a deep and abiding opposition to any policy 
of ‘entanglement in foreign affairs.” Those 
who believe with the President call them 
brave and realistic words. Those who dis- 
agree sympathize with his sentiments, but 
see danger in an attempt to apply them. 


Historical Background 


As a matter of simple truth, the govern- 
ment of the United States, irrespective of 
the administration in power, has been far 
less isolationist in its conduct than the 
majority of people have been in their 
feelings. Presidents have paid lip service 
to isolation, but one administration after 
another has joined in international action 
of one kind or another to preserve peace. 

The election of Warren G. Harding has 
been characterized as the high point in 
American isolationist sentiment. It killed 
Woodrow Wilson’s dream of the United 
States as a member of the League of Na- 
tions, and it appeared definitely to close 
the door to all cooperation with foreign 
nations. Yet, President Harding had been 
only a few months in office before the 
United States took the leadership in sum- 
moning a conference of nations to inaugu- 
rate action on disarmament and to stabil- 
ize conditions in the Far East. The cele- 
brated Nine Power Pact (see page 6) was 
one of the outcomes of that conference. 
In that treaty the United States and eight 
other nations pledged themselves against 
any infringement on the political and terri- 
torial integrity of China. 

Then it was during President Coolidge’s 
administration that the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact for the outlawry of war was nego- 
tiated and signed. Here again, the United 
States joined with other nations in promis- 
ing not to use war as an instrument of 
national policy. It may be said that both 
of these actions, under Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge, committed the United States 
to no positive measures to maintain peace. 
No obligations were assumed. But it may 
also be said that a nation which was truly 
isolationist would not have gone that far. 

Under President Hoover the United 
States took longer steps into the world 
arena. Japan attacked China in 1931, and 
Secretary of State Stimson thereupon re- 
sorted to one maneuver after another in 
an effort to persuade the Japanese to de- 
sist. The United States cooperated with 
the League of Nations and its representa- 
tive sat at League meetings. The United 
States also inaugurated the policy of non- 
recognition, afterward generally adopted, 
which declared that the government would 
not admit the legality of territory acquired 
by force. 

The Roosevelt administration continued 
in the course which had been set by pre- 
vious administrations. In 1933 President 
Roosevelt, in an effort to promote disarma- 
ment, offered as an inducement to Europe a 
promise that the United States would be 
willing to “consult the other 
states in case of a threat to 
peace with a view to averting 
conflict.” It was further de- 
clared that the United States 
was ready to refrain from any 
action tending to defeat col- 
lective measures against an ag- 
gressor, provided only that the 
United States agreed as to the 
identity of the aggressor. This 
was nothing more than a care- 
ful way of saying that the 
United States would cooperate 
with the League of Nations in 
taking action against an ag- 
gressive nation. 

In the light of this historical 
background, President Roose- 
velt’s words do not seem quite 
so revolutionary, although they 
go considerably farther than 
any previous statement has 
seen fit to do. They contain 
an unconditional promise that 
the United States will join in 
a concerted effort to bring 
peace to the world. 

How far does the President 
think the United States should 


go? That is the question which 
has been repeatedly asked since 
the Chicago statement, as that 
address did not make his position 
on the point clear. The reference 
to a quarantine to protect the 
community from disease has been 
studied and restudied. It might 
mean that, in President Roose- 
velt’s opinion, the United States 
should join in an international 
boycott against an aggressor. Or 
it might simply mean an effort 
to isolate morally a law-breaking 
nation. 

The probability is that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is not himself cer- 
tain as to exactly what he thinks 
should be done. And it is taken 
for granted that his administra- 
tion would be far more reluctant 
to take a hand in a European 
dispute than it would in a Far 
Eastern one. There is no doubt 
that the President was thinking 
mainly of the war between Japan 
and China when he delivered his 
address. This attitude was en- 
tirely consistent with previous 
American policy and with preva- 
lent American public opinion, for 
it is a fact that our ideas of isola- 
tion have been directed toward 
Europe and not the Far East. We 
have steadfastly intervened in ev- 
ery major Far Eastern crisis since 
the turn of the century, and there 


has never been any indication 
that we wished to draw into 
our shell so far as that quarter of the 


world is concerned. 

Thus, the new American policy will shape 
itself on the Far Eastern situation and it 
probably later will be adapted to the af- 
fairs of Europe. Its first application has 
taken the form of an official declaration 
by the State Department denouncing Jap- 
anese aggression, following closely upon 
similar League of Nations action. The next 
move, it is understood, is to be a confer- 
ence of the nations which signed the Nine 
Power Pact, in an effort to determine 
whether anything can be done to check 
Japan’s attack upon China. 


Opposition 

But while President Roosevelt's policy 
is applied in a favored direction, the Far 
East, it will not fail to arouse a storm 
of controversy during the months to come. 
Already editorials are ringing far and wide 
in the nation’s press praising the policy, 
condemning it, or advising that the govern- 
ment step warily. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself stated the position 
of those who support cooperation better 
than it has been given before, and so there 
is no need to restate it at this point. The 
isolationists, on the other hand, have been 
equally forceful. Their attitude has been 
best expressed by the New York Herald- 
Tribune: 





BIG THREE ON U. S. FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Ambassador-at-large Norman Davis, and Undersec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles, after conferring with the President on the For East. 
Mr. Davis is expected to head the American delegation to the proposed conference 


of nations which signed the Nine Power Pact. 
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SINISTER CLOUDS 


(From a drawing by R. Lipus in Illustrierte Zeitung 


He (the President) has apparently embraced 
the hope—so long urged by many minds and 
with which he himself flirted since the first 
days of his presidency—that the world can be 
forcibly policed and the war menace curbed, 
but without bloodshed, through collective 
threat and economic boycott. 

This is the unmistakable significance of 
his words, whether he appreciates the fact 
fully or not. But the implications of the 
policy should be equally clear. It is, in the 
first place, the antithesis of the “neutrality” 
prescribed by the votes of Congress, and any 
effort to cloak such a policy under the con- 
fusions of that much-abused word would be 
nothing but flagrant misrepresentation. Once 
a nation is embarked upon the forcible re- 
straint of another’s course, by whatever means, 
neutrality vanishes from the situation 

The policy rests, in the second place, upon 
a theory never tested in practice. It assumes 
that militant powers can, in fact, be brought 
to their knees by moralistic and economic 
warfare alone without risk of shedding blood. 
This is an assumption which has never been 
demonstrated. . . . The thing might work, but 
whether it would or not is pure gamble. 

And, in the third place, if the gamble fails, 
then the policy must lead straight to the 
military force which the policy was under- 
taken to prevent. This is the risk and it must 
be clearly understood by the people of any 
democracy whose statesmen embark upon 
the job of “pacifically” enforcing peace 
Application of an oil embargo against Japan 
might conceivably compel that country to sue 
for peace; it might, on the other hand, leave 
the Japanese navy with enough oil in its 
bunkers to reach and seize the Dutch East 
Indian oil supplies. Could the American 
navy in that event simply stay safely in Pearl 
Harbor, advising the Dutch that 
we were sorry but hadn’t antici- 
pated such a contingency when 
we induced them to help save 
the foundations of civilization 
with an oil embargo? 


Two Risks 


Those who support the 
President’s policy of coopera- 
tion agree that it involves 
risks, but they maintain that 
there is less risk in it than in a 
policy of strict isolation. The 
latter, they hold, permits free 
and dangerous rein to aggres- 
sively inclined nations. As 
Dorothy Thompson put it in 
her widely syndicated column: 
“America has got to decide, 
not between risk and security 
—there is no security any- 
where in the world today. We 
have got to decide between 
risks, whether it is a greater 
risk to sit by and watch the 
flood rise, on the gamble that 
it may never reach us 
or the risk of being drowned, 
while trying, with others, to 
build a levee.” 
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Italy: Premier Mussolini of Italy has 
definitely rejected the Anglo-French invita- 
tion for a three-power conference on the 
problem of withdrawing volunteers from 
the Spanish civil war. The Italian dictator, 
withdrew from the nonintervention 
patrol last spring, declared in his reply that 
the question should be reviewed by the 
entire Nonintervention Committee, and 
added that he would not participate in a 
conference, anyway, unless Germany were 
also invited. 

There is now no doubt, even in official 
London quarters, that Mussolini intends to 
see the rebels through to victory. His 
suggestion that the Spanish problem be 
committed to the Nonintervention Com- 
mittee is taken as a rather too apparent 
maneuver to gain time to send more men 
and munitions to General Franco. If nor- 
mally reliable reports are to be trusted, 
15,000 Italian troops have recently been 
sent to Spain and there is every suspicion 


who 


that more are soon to arrive. 

It had been confidently expected that 
England would now take a very determined 
step support France in the latter’s 
proposal to open the French frontier should 
Mussolini refuse to attend the conference. 
But the British foreign office has, it ap- 
pears, changed its mind and has been en- 
deavoring to convince French officials that 
Mussolini should be permitted to have his 
The British, it is said, argued that 
a rebel victory is assured and that it would 


and 


way 


scarcely be wise for Paris now to antago- 
nize General Franco by opening the frontier 
to the loyalists. As for possible Italiah 
domination of the Iberian peninsula, Lon- 
don claims to have received assurances 
from Franco that once victory is his, he 
will not permit Italian interests to influ- 
ence him. 


* * cs 


China: Although the more poorly equipped 
Chinese have been successful in 
arresting the Japanese advance upon 
Shanghai, the forces operating in North 
China continue to display little power of 
resistance. The Japanese troops, moving 
steadily southward under the command of 
General Juichi Terauchi, have broken the 
front line that flanks the Huto River and 
have occupied Shihkiachwang, a strategic 
railway junction on the Peiping-Hankow 
route. Their advance has enabled the Jap- 
anese to prepare for a strong drive to the 
banks of the Yellow River. 

As we go to press. reports are current 
that the Japanese are employing poisonous 
gases against the enemy. An international 
convention forbids its use in war, but since 
the Tokyo government has not formally 
declared war against China, it is a question 
whether the use of gas in the present con- 
flict is covered by that convention. 


soldiers 


* * * 


France: National elections take place in 
France but once in four years. During 
the interval from one campaign to another 
there is no precise way of testing changes 
in public opinion. It is true that provin- 
cial elections are held every three years, 
but these do not serve as a barometer of 
national opinion, since the candidates nor- 
mally confine themselves to local issues. 
The cantonal elections held in France 
last week were, however, different. Issues 
of nationwide import were injected into 
the campaign so that it became a test of 
the Popular Front government which has 
been in power since June 1936. The elec- 
tion results, though incomplete at the time 
of writing, indicate that France is as 
strongly behind the Popular Front gov- 
ernment as it was 16 months ago. Only 
the Radical Socialists, the most conserv- 
ative faction in the Popular Front coali- 
tion, appear to have incurred any loss of 


strength. What they lost, however, was 
compensated for by the increased strength 
of the Socialists, the center party of the 
coalition. Though a rather intensive cam- 
paign failed to net the Communists any 
appreciable gains, the fact that they fared 
better than the Radical Socialists, who have 
wavered in their devotion to the Popular 
Front, is taken by some commentators 
as further endorsement of the government. 

Speculation is now rife over what will 
happen to the French Senate. The Senate, 
unlike the Chamber of Deputies, is not 
chosen by popular vote but indirectly by 
local officials. It will be recalled that 
Leon Blum was forced to resign from the 
premiership by the refusal of the Senate 
to grant him extraordinary powers. It is 
not unlikely that the newly chosen provin- 
cial officials will regard this election as a 
mandate from the people to secure a less 
conservative upper house. 


* * * 


Germany: The observation has fre- 
quently been made that European dictator- 
ships, tearing a page from the decadent 
era of the old Roman empire, provide their 
peoples with circuses whenever bread is 
lacking. In many Italian villages, it is 
pointed out, fascism has accomplished little 
more than to provide community houses. 
Where formerly the peasant was doomed 
to a life of unrelieved monotony, under 
the benevolent and subtle aegis of fascism, 
he now goes of an evening to the com- 
munity center. There, listening to the 
radio, sitting comfortably in upholstered 
chairs, playing games, he imagines for a 
few hours at least that he is living in 
abandoned luxury. The peasant, it is added, 
is inevitably led to regard fascism as a 
kindly form of government which it would 
be folly to oppose. 

A similar venture is now taking shape 
in Germany, though more varied in form 
and incomparably more ambitious. The 
cost of living in Germany is the highest 
of any country in Europe. The average 
worker has little to spare for amusement 
or vacations. As a result, the Hitler gov- 
ernment has organized the “Strength 
Through Joy’ movement which provides 
the mass of people with free excursions 
into the country, visits to the theater, sports 
contests, and low-priced airplane trips. 

But the most ambitious of the projects 
are the ocean cruises for workers. Thou- 
sands who have never seen an ocean liner, 
let alone dreamt of actually sailing in one, 
are taken for five-day voyages to the 
Mediterranean or to Scandinavia, at one- 
seventh the normal cost. Those who can- 
not afford to pay are taken along free. All 
that is required of them, according to an 
authoritative source, is that they listen 
carefully to the Nazi lectures which are 
a feature of the trip. Having done that 
duty, they are free to enjoy themselves. 

The demand for these cruises has grown 
so great that the “Strength Through Joy” 
organization is planning to build a fleet of 
vessels to accommodate all the applicants. 
Two of the ships are already under con- 
struction. 


* *x * 


England: The attempt by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, prominent labor leader, to organize 
a “popular front” in England has met with 
crushing defeat. Sir Stafford, who has for 
some months urged British labor to unite 
with Communists in a single coaliti-n 
party, prevailed upon the Labor party’s 
annual conference to submit his proposal 
to a vote. It was defeated by a vote of 
2,116,000 to 331,000. 

Despite this setback, however, the more 
radical leaders of the labor movement suc- 
ceeded in lessening the influence of British 
trade unions in the party’s councils. The 





ACME 


FIRST MEETING OF THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY IN ITS NEW QUARTERS 


On the occasion of its first meeting in the great white building overlooking Geneva, the League Assembly 
approved a resolution condemning Japan’s bombing of open Chinese towns. 


trade union movement in England num- 
bers 4,000,000 followers. Its leadership 
is very conservative and has been able to 
control the policies of the Labor party, in 
opposition to the purely political labor 
leaders, who are of a more radical tinge. 
However, the party’s annual conference 
decided to reduce the number of trade 
union representatives on its executive coun- 
cil and to increase that of the purely politi- 
cal labor element which is not associated 
with the trade union movement. 


* * * 


Brazil: Evidence is accumulating that 
the alleged Communist plot which caused 
President Getulio Vargas to place Brazil in 
a state of war a fortnight ago was little 
more than a pretense to crush opposition 
to his regime. Reputable Brazilian news- 
papers, not yet wholly gagged, point out 
that among those arrested are members of 
wealthy conservative families and high 
army officers who can by no stretch of the 
imagination be classed as Communist sym- 
pathizers. Their chief crime has been that 
they worked. actively against the Vargas 
administration. 


This is not the first time that Communist 
groups have been accused of fomenting 
revolution in Brazil. President Vargas him- 
self, when he engineered a successful re- 
volt in 1930, was charged by his opponents 
with being “a tool of Moscow.” And he, 
in turn, employed the same convenient 
charge against workers in 1935, whose de- 
mands for better working conditions, the 
control of child labor, and age-old pensions 
were abruptly and ruthlessly silenced. 

There is an element in the present situa- 
tion, however, which was absent in the 
earlier disorders. According to neutral ob- 
servers, there is reason for suspecting that 
German Nazi doctrine has been making a 
patient and not wholly unsuccessful effort 
to penetrate Brazil. The Acao Integralista 
Brasileira, a powerful political party with 
a crusading membership of 1,000,000, has 
adopted methods reminiscent of the Ger- 
man Nazis in 1930. Without hindrance 
from President Vargas, they have embarked 
upon a terrorist campaign against all liberal 
opinion in the country. They employ castor 
oil and truncheons against their enemies. 
They admit that their political and social 
doctrines stem from Berlin. 





MARION PIIBENSTEIN, FROM PUBLISHER'S PHOTO 
A JEWISH IMMIGRANT FROM GERMANY FINDS CONTENTMENT IN PALESTINE 
Since 1933 thousands of Jews have left Germany, where they have been in disfavor with the Nazi government, 
and have taken refuge in the Jewish national homeland which is being established in Palestine. 











WIDE WORLD 


A NEW TRAFFIC LINK FOR CHICAGO 
Air view of the new $11,000,000 Outer Bridge Drive as President Roosevelt spoke at the dedication ceremonies on 


October 5. 
Special Session? 


Will President Roosevelt call a special ses- 
sion of Congress? This question has been 
troubling politicians and newspapermen since 
Congress adjourned in August. There have 
been consistent rumors that he will, and lately 
the newspapers seem to agree that a special 
session is likely. The President has said that 
if he does call Congress together, it will be 
between November 8 and 16. 


The items which are generally listed to oc- 
cupy the attention of the legislators in a spe- 
cial session are farm legislation, the wage-and- 
hour bill, reorganization of the executive de- 
partments, and regional planning. Farm legis- 
lation is understood to be first on the list. 
Last summer, when prospects of a bumper 
cotton crop forced prices down, the President 
refused to aid the cotton farmers until the 
southern senators and representatives had 
promised to pass extensive farm legislation as 
soon as possible. During his recent western 
tour, President Roosevelt stressed the need 
for immediate action. 


Many of the congressmen will be making 





SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
The Supreme Court, these days, is one of the most visited 


places in Washington. Here is a line of spectators waiting 
to get into the Court chamber. 


campaigns for reelection next summer. For 
that reason, they will not want the regular 
session, which begins in January, to continue 
as long as the last one did. It is said that the 
President would like Congress to give full 
consideration to important bills, and that is 
one reason he may get the congressmen to 
work a month and a half early. 


Labor Rift 


The split between the two major labor 
organizations widened last week as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, meeting in conven- 
tion in Denver, devoted most of its time to 
condemning the C. I. O. and its president, 
John L. Lewis. The Federation also made 
plans to extend its drive for new members 
into fields already occupied by the C. I. O., 
such as the cannery workers, agricultural 
workers, and office employees. The Federa- 
tion created as member unions the National 
Council of Cannery and Agricultural Workers 
of America, and the American Federation of 
Office Employees. The A. F. of L. also criti- 
cized the National Labor Relations Board be- 
cause of “favoritism” which it has shown to 
the C. I. O. 


The bridge links the great arteries of traffic from the north and the south ends of the city. 


Meanwhile, the C. I. O. leaders met in At- 
lantic City to lay plans for their own mem- 
bership drives. Just before the session opened, 
John L. Lewis outlined the benefits which the 
C. I. O. has brought to American laborers. 
He said that they have gained one billion dol- 
lars a year in wages, and that two million 
workers have had their hours shortened be- 
cause of C. I. O. activities. 

So the battle lines are being drawn in 
labor’s feud. There seems to be no possibili- 
ties of a conciliation, although the Institute 
of Public Opinion recently showed that the 
majority of the American people favor an 
agreement between the opposing groups. 
Some writers believe, however, that the cause 
of organized labor will be furthered by the 
competition between the two factions, since 
they will spur each other on to greater activity 
and thus enroll more members. Others are of 
the opinion that the rival organizations will 
succeed only in wrecking each other, and the 
whole organized labor in America 
will be seriously injured. 


CIO in Politics 


One difference between the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. is that the former believes in 
engaging actively in politics, from presidential 
elections on down to city and community 
contests, while the latter has seldom put for- 
ward candidates in any elections. The C. I. O 
showed its power recently in the Detroit city 
primaries, when its candidate for mayor fin- 
ished second among five candidates. The 
voters will choose between Patrick H. O’Brien, 
the C. I. O. nominee, and Richard W. Reading 
in the election, November 2. The C. I. O. also 
placed its five candidates among the top 18 
who were running for councilmen—the voters 
will select nine of the 18 at the election. 

If the C. I. O. succeeds in electing the 
mayor and a number of councilmen, it will 
have control in one of the most important in- 
dustrial cities in the nation. The C. I. O. 
claims that in the recent strike disturbances, 
the police and courts of most cities were 
largely opposed to the strikers. John L. Lewis, 
head of the C. I. O., believes that the union 
must go into politics on a large scale in order 
to make sure that the authorities are not un- 
friendly to organized labor. Those who op- 
pose the C. I. O. candidates say that the 
union men would be so biased in favor of the 
union that they would not be fair and im- 
partial in performing their duties. 


A Strike Averted 


The railroad strike which threatened a few 
weeks ago to tie up freight and passenger 
service has been successfully averted by arbi- 
tration. Five railroad brotherhoods and the 
representatives of 86 companies have reached 
an agreement on wage increases to 250,000 
engineers, conductors, firemen, trainmen, and 
switchmen. The original demand was for a 
20 per cent increase, which was flatly rejected 
by the companies. The settlement finally 
agreed upon calls for an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

The settlement is regarded as a victory for 
arbitration under leadership, 


cause of 


government 








which has been successful many times in the 
past. Under the terms of the Railway Labor 
Act, a definite formula is provided for the 
settlement of labor disputes in the railroad 
industry. The law provides that when a con- 
troversy arises between employers and work- 
ers, they must enter into negotiations before a 
strike may be called. If the negotiations fail, 
the government appoints a mediation board. 
Should it be unsuccessful, the President ap- 
points a fact-finding commission which reports 
within 30 days. During this time, and for 
30 days thereafter, both sides must continue 
with the old arrangement. 

In the present case, the first negotiations 
between the unions and the roads failed to 
result in agreement. Then, a Railway Media- 
tion Board was appointed by the government 
to work with the two groups, and it was this 
board which succeeded in composing the dif- 
ferences and preventing the strike. The suc- 
cess of mediation in the railroad industry has 
been used as an argument for the creation of 
similar machinery in other industries. 


Regional Planning 


Three states—South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota—recently formed the Tri- 


State Water Commission to carry out the na- 
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INCIDENT OF BETTER TIMES 


HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


tion’s most extensive water conservation pro- 
gram, in the drainage basin of the Red River 
of the North. The states called a conference 
in 1935 to consider the critical drought situa- 
tion. A committee appointed by this confer- 
ence, aided by federal agencies, formulated a 
plan for water conservation. The three state 
legislatures approved the creation of the Com- 
mission, which will take charge of the plan. 
The area to be included in the conservation 
program includes about 500,000 people. Most 
of the 35,000 square miles are under cultiva- 
tion; there are a few creameries and small 
concerns, but no large manufacturing plants. 
The major problem of the Commission is to 





LARGEST PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT TO DATE 
A dozen city blocks of Williamsburg houses, the ‘‘city-within-a-city”’ slum-clearance project for New York, were ready 
The development, 


to be occupied September 30. 





store up the water which ordinarily runs f 
too rapidly to do any good. For this PUrpog 
many small dams will be built, as well as 
few larger reservoirs. Another purpose 4 






the program is to stop the stream pollutig, 
and thus make the water available for use b 
The dams will also aid in controlling 
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Many of the proposes 
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THE WEDGE GOES DEEPER 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


lakes will become wild-life refuges, and a num. 
ber of them will be practical for swimming, 
boating, and fishing. The development of 
electricity from the water power is not an 
important part of the Commission’s work, al- 
though some plans have been made to install 
generation plants at the larger dams. 


The Commission is expected to go ahead 
with further investigations, coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the federal agencies and the states, 
take charge of the construction program, 
handle the finances, and establish a permanent 
system of operation for the program once it 
is completed. Much has already been done by 
the states individually. Surveys and investi- 
gations have been made, and a_ substantial 
start in the actual construction is under way. 
It will take years to complete the program 
The present estimate places the cost at 13 
million dollars, although there are other dams 
and canals tentatively planned which will raise 
it considerably. So far the federal govern- 
ment and the three states have borne the ex- 
when the dams are completed and irri- 
gation projects put in operation, part of the 
initial outlay will be repaid by farmers who 
will benefit. 


The CCC 


The records of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps show that a growing percentage of the 
CCC “graduates” are finding jobs in private 
industry. Within the last few months, the 
number of CCC men who applied for honor- 
able discharge so that they might go to work 
has grown rapidly. For the first time, there 
is a balance between the number who ask to 
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when complete, will house 1,622 families. 
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ty discharged and the number who make ap- 
wication to enter the CCC. 

The history of the CCC shows that it has 
rolled two million men since it was first 
ganized in 1933, and since that time, ap- 
oximately half a million men have been 
inorably discharged to take private jobs. A 
veat many more have found work when their 


wrms ended. Congress voted last summer to 
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MOTHER GOOD LOCATION FOR A CONSERVATION DAM 


BISHOP IN ST LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


tend the CCC for the next three years, but 
mited its size to 300,000 men. The CCC is 
ww enrolling approximately 125,000 to reach 
his maximum. 


Postman’s Problems 


When towns were springing up in the 
United States almost overnight, the inhabit- 
ints were fond of naming them after the hero 
f the hour—frequently the President of the 
United States. They did not stop to consider 
that a great many other communities might 
be doing the same thing, making a great deal 
of trouble for the post office system. For in- 
tance, a letter addressed to a man in “Jack- 
on,” with the name of the state omitted, 
night go to 22 different towns. Then there 
awe 25 names derived from Jackson, such as 
jacksonville and Jackson Center, and 22 Jack- 
on counties, so the postman has a lot of 
taveling to do before he covers all the pos- 
sibilities. 

Benjamin Franklin is second to 
jackson in popularity measured by 
ukes, while Thomas Jefferson is third. George 
Vashington and Abraham Lincoln are tied 
next honors. Although Theodore Roose- 
‘lt arrived on the scene rather late, there 
it 13 towns named Roosevelt, two counties, 
te lake, one dam, and a river in Brazil. 
hesident Roosevelt recently received greet- 
tgs postmarked from three Minnesota towns, 
ianklin, Delano, and Roosevelt. 


Air Traffic 


The laws which regulate the nation’s airlines 
lve caused a great deal of confusion because 
‘ty have not been written with any consistent 


Andrew 
name- 


policy in mind. They were passed to meet 
specific ‘situations which arose as air traffic 
grew. Their enforcement has been divided 
among the Department of Commerce, the 
Post Office Department, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with the Maritime 
Commission, the Army, and the Navy all tak- 
ing a hand. 

The next session of Congress will consider 
a set of rules and regulations proposed by a 
government committee appointed at the re- 
quest of President Roosevelt. The President 
recently called together the various depart- 
ment chiefs who have a part in regulating air 
traffic. He discussed with them the necessity 
of centralizing control in one department. 
The legislation, if it is passed, will decide 
which of the agencies will have jurisdiction. 


Tenant Loans 


Before next July, the federal government 
will lend $9,500,000 to tenant farmers, farm 
laborers, and sharecroppers to buy family- 
sized farms. Ten million dollars was provided 
by the Bankhead-Jones Act on farm tenancy, 
passed at the last session of Congress, but 
$500,000 will be spent on administration ex- 
penses. The Farm Security Administration 
recently announced the sums which would be 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


lent in each state. The FSA based these 
allotments on the size of the farm population 
and the number of tenants in each state. The 
secretary of agriculture will select counties 
within each state—300 in the nation as a whole 
—and the loans will be confined to those 
counties. Not more than 10 nor less than five 
loans will be made in each county, thus con- 
centrating the work of the FSA and cutting 
down on administration expenses. Since the 
present farm tenancy bill is more of an experi- 
ment than an attempt to solve the whole prob- 
lem of tenancy, the FSA is not trying to 


spread the loans over all the counties in which 
tenancy is a problem. 
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“CACTUS JACK’’ DEMONSTRATES HIS COOKING PROWESS 


Nit is not political brew that the vice-president has been concocting down at his home in Uvalde, Texas, but 
real outdoor cooking at which he is reputed to be a specialist. 
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HEN Jack Jones was 52 years old, he 

found himself and his family on relief. 
He had been reared in the Rhondda Valley, 
the worst of England’s derelict mining areas, 
where he himself became a pit-worker when he 
was a boy of 12. After a boyhood spent in the 
dark mines, he became a soldier. Then fol- 
lowed his harrowing experiences in the Boer 
War of South Africa and the World War. The 
Armistice returned him to civil life, where 
he was faced with unemployment as he tried 
to support a growing family. But politicians 
and trade unionists discovered that he was a 
good speaker, an able leader. So they started 
him on a strenuous career as a professional 
politician. The necessity of earning a living 
for his family, rather than lack of principles, 
made him hire out to whatever party that 
could use him. Thus, although he started out 
with a group which interested him—the Social- 
ists, his career ended as he worked for Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s Black Shirts, the English 
fascists. 

Out of this checkered past, Jack Jones de- 
cided he had the material for an autobiography. 
Perhaps, if he could sell it, he would be able to 
leave the English relief roll. His efforts re- 
sulted in “Unfinished Journey” (New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3). Jones discov- 
ered that his life was full of many everyday 
experiences and some unusual occurrences, 
a life that might be duplicated in many of its 
features. But because he tells it as a story, 
it is a tale that is well worth reading, because 
it rings so true. 


* * * 


OW to get your money’s worth is a very 

important thing to know these days, es- 
pecially since there seems to be some evidence 
that our old bugaboo, the high cost of living, 
is climbing the price ladder. Those who may 
therefore want expert advicé on buying mer- 
chandise will find it in “The Shopping Guide” 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
$2.50). Eighteen buyers for metropolitan de- 
partment stores have contributed articles to 
this book. 


They tell what to look for in merchandise, 
and how to discover defects or to judge good 
material and workmanship. Most of the ar- 
ticles are devoted to wearing apparel and ac- 
cessories, with several chapters on household 
furnishings. These buyers’ viewpoint is that 
money saving occurs when the purchaser 
knows how to select products that will stand 
up for a long time; they do not advise on bar- 
gain-hunting or price-beating. Another im- 
portant feature of their discussion is related 
to prolonging the life of clothes or furniture 
by careful treatment, and here again they give 
inside pointers that will save the reader a con- 
siderable amount of money. 


* * * 


OSITA FORBES, a Richard Halliburton 
in the 
A sign 
ABSOLUTELY FORBID- 


among women, wanted to travel 
Asian republics belonging to Russia. 
reading, “IT IS 








GEM OF MAYA ARCHITECTURE 
“America’s Yesterday.’’) 


DEN TO CROSS THIS BORDER INTO 
AFGHAN TERRITORY” failed to stop her, 
and without speaking either Persian or Pusgtu, 
she finally arrived at Kabul, the capital of 
Afghanistan. 

“Forbidden Road” (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. $3.50) is the story of her 
travels in the Soviet Central Asian Republics. 
Her record is not one of freakish experiences; 
these were not necessary, because the jour- 
ney from Kabul to Samarkand is one that is 
infrequently taken, and less frequently de- 
scribed. Therefore, the reader will find here 
a new travel book that does not plod through 
the old, familiar places. Miss Forbes writes 
in a clear style as she skips over unnecessary 
details of her unusual journey and dwells only 
upon the outstanding impressions gained 
along the way. 


CIENTISTS’ discoveries provide many ad- 

venture stories—accounts of the explora- 
tions which they make into the realms of 
physics, chemistry, physiology, and the many 
other fields of research. One of the compara- 
tive newcomers in scientific adventure is the 
study of archeology. It has been only within 
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300,000 DOSES OF PNEUMONIA VACCINE 


The Army Medical Center in Washington makes ready to 
inoculate volunteers from the CCC camps, as an experi- 
ment in the battle to conquer pneumonia. 


the past 100 years that we have known much 
about prehistoric man—how he lived, what he 
ate, and what he must have looked like. The 
adventurous discoveries of these early civiliza- 
tions first were made in Egypt. Now the ex- 
cavations are continually unearthing new evi- 
dences everywhere of ancient cities and their 
inhabitants, and these revelations make arche- 
ology one of the most interesting of sciences. 


Since these explorations were not confined 
to Egypt, they were soon extended to western 


nations, including the United States. In 
“America’s Yesterday” (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $3.50), F. Martin 


Brown tells the fascinating story of the sources 
of the human race on our continent. Bring- 
ing the studies of antiquity in North and 
South America up to date, he discusses the 
three great civilizations—Aztec, Maya, and 
Inca, as well as the cultures of the various 
races of America from early times. The author, 
who is a professor at the Fountain Valley 
School in Colorado, uses little technical lan- 
guage. Thus, the book is very readable. A 
number of photographs and drawings illus- 
trate the chapters and lend additional value to 
the book as a whole.—J. H. A. 
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Federal Trade Commission Acts 
To Carb Unfair Trade Practices 


NE of the duties of the Federal Trade 

Commission is to see to it that the 
130 million consumers in the United States 
get a fair deal from business and industry 
The FTC tries to prevent manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers from deceiving 
the public. For instance, the Commission 
recently warned the makers of toilet prep- 
arations against implying that they operate 
a laboratory when they do not. It also 
told a soap manufacturer not to say that 
his soap contained avocado oil when gov- 
ernment tests show that it does not. Man- 
ufacturers of advertising signs were cau- 
tioned against saying that their sign letters 
are made of gold and silver unless it can 
be proved; makers of radio sets were told 
not to use “world-wide” and “all-wave” in 
advertising their sets unless the radios meet 
the claims made for them. 


Unfair Trade Practices 


Such is part of the work of the Federal 
Trade Commission, created by Congress in 
1914. It lays down several hundred rul- 
ings of this kind every year to give busi- 
ness and industry a set of regulations on 
fair trade methods. But the Commission 
is not just a policeman, penalizing the 
companies that step over the line. Many 
times the companies are not aware that 
they are disobeying the law. The Trade 
Commission tries to bring about coopera- 
tion between business and government. 
Companies which disobey are still penal- 
ized, of course, but first they have ample 
time to change their ways and to learn 
what the law really is. 

The Commission is composed of five 
members, each of whom serves a seven- 
year term. It is bipartisan, since not more 
than three of its members can be of the 
same political party. Each member of the 
Commission serves as chairman sometime 
during his term; the chairmanship is ro- 
tated from year to year. The chairman 
really has no more power than any of the 
other commissioners; he is just the nominal 
head of the FTC for that year. Although 
the main office of the FTC is located in 
Washington. and the commissioners them- 
there, examiners and investi- 
gators are sent out to work in cities 
throughout the nation. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act, 
which provided for the organizing of the 
Commission itself, outlines most of its 
duties, but several other acts give added 
to prevent unfair methods of com- 
petition and to investigate and report on 
specific industries and trade conditions. Its 
principal function is to prevent unfair meth- 
ods of competition in interstate commerce. 
When the Commission first came into ex- 
istence, no one knew for sure what “unfair 


selves meet 


power 


methods of competition” were. So the 
Commission has listed many forbidden 
practices from its own decisions. Several 


cases have been appealed to the Supreme 
Court. and from these court decisions the 
powers of the Commission have been 
roughly defined. The FTC has jurisdiction 
over all cases in which deception, bad 
faith, fraud, or oppression is practiced, 





in which the possibility of monopoly ex- 
ists, in which the interests of the public 
are threatened. 

Just how does the Commission operate 
to stop unfair practices? A case originates 
on an informal complaint to the Commis- 
sion. A preliminary investigation is held, 
and a report goes to the chief examiner. 
If there is evidence that unfair competi- 
tion is being practiced, the chief examiner 
reports to the Commission. The Commis- 
sion then confers with the firm which has 
been investigated and warns it that a for- 
mal complaint will be filed against it if the 
practice is not discontinued. If the firm 
agrees to this, the case goes no further. 
This arrangement, called a “stipulation,” 
is reached in a large number of cases. If 
the firm does not agree with the FTC that 
it is in the wrong, a formal complaint 
against it is made. An examiner then re- 
views the arguments presented by the FTC 
lawyers and by the firm’s lawyers. He re- 
ports the facts to the Commission itself; 
this report and the arguments of both sides 
are finally taken before the five commis- 
sioners and they render a decision on the 
case. If they find the firm has been prac- 
ticing unfair competition, they issue an 
order to “cease and desist.” The FTC has 
no means of enforcing such orders. If the 
firm does not stop, then the FTC must ap- 
ply to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals to enforce its order. The case is 
tried in the court, and it may reach the 
Supreme Court before it is finally settled. 

The FTC has a special board, created in 
1929, to investigate the growing number of 
false and misleading advertising methods. 
It checks on newspaper, magazine, bill- 
board, and radio advertising, on the theory 
that false advertising is an unfair method 
of competition. 

Investigations 

A phase of the FTC’s work which has 
been developed considerably is that of mak- 
ing investigations. Congress or the Presi- 
dent may direct it to investigate any in- 
dustry, or the Commission may go ahead 
on its own initiative. It has investigated 
the milk and dairy industry, chain stores, 
tobacco marketing, the textile industries, 
the electric and gas utilities, and the steel 
industry within the last few years. Often 
these investigations are used by other de- 
partments and by Congress in passing legis- 
lation. Another part of the Commission’s 
work which has been very effective is the 
trade-practice conference. At these con- 
ferences, held as early as 1919, represent- 
atives of all the firms in an industry meet 
to consider unfair practices which may be 
going on within the industry. Under this 
arrangement, the industry corrects its own 
faults; the government is not forced to 
bring charges. More than 170 different 
industries have held trade-practice confer- 
ences. 

When it was first organized, the FTC 
played an important role in the fight to hold 
down “big business.” It still reports al- 
leged violations of the antitrust laws, but 
this phase of its work has not been very 
extensive lately. 
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THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Left to right: Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., Edwin L. Davis, Charles H. March, Robert E. Freer, and W. A. Ayres. 
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WHEN THE NINE POWER CONFERENCE WAS HELD IN WASHINGTON 








Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 








The Nine Power Treaty 


S THE famous Locarno conference, 

held in 1925, and the treaties which 
resulted from it, gave Europe the only 
“breathing spell” it has enjoyed since the 
World War, so the Washington Arms Con- 
ference, which convened November 12, 
1921, seemed to be a landmark for peace 
and stability in the Pacific region. Although 
this conference was called for the primary 
purpose of bringing about a reduction of 
naval armaments among the Pacific powers, 
an equally important accomplishment was 
the signing of the Nine Power Treaty, 
which is now playing such a leading part 
in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Prior to the signing of the Nine Power 
Treaty, on February 6, 1922, the relations 
between the western nations and the two 
great Oriental powers were governed 
largely by informal agreement rather than 
by duly negotiated treaty. The basis of 
American foreign policy in China, as well 
as that of the other western nations, was 
the Open Door Policy—something of a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” among the powers 
—which provided that equal trade and 
other opportunities in China should be 
guaranteed to all nations. And while the 
informal pledges of the powers were kept, 
the whole framework was marked by insta- 
bility because: of the informal nature of 
the agreement. 


Provisions of Pact 


It remained for the Nine Power Treaty 
to bind the Pacific powers by a formal 
treaty. Thus, before the Washington con- 
ference closed, the governments of the 
United States, the British Empire, Japan, 
Belgium, France, Italy, China, the Nether- 
lands, and Portugal signed what has since 
become the foundation upon which their 
relations with China have been based. It 
was significant that China herself was a 
party to the agreement, for in the past 
the powers had failed to treat the Chinese 
as equals in their dealings with them. 

The provisions of the Nine Power Treaty 
are simple and explicit. First and foremost, 
the treaty gave clear expression to the 
principles enunciated a quarter of a century 
earlier in the Open Door Policy. The 
powers, exclusive of China, agreed to re- 
spect China’s independence, sovereignty, 
and integrity. In other words, they pledged 
themselves to treat China as an equal; to 
do nothing which would interfere with her 
independence or the opportunity to work 
out her-own problems. They promised to 
help her maintain and develop a stable gov- 
ernment, to establish the principle of equal 
commercial opportunities for all nations. 
Each of the nations was to oppose efforts 
of its citizens to acquire special privileges 
in China. There was to be no discrimination 
in the development of Chinese railroads. 

These are the principal provisions of the 


Nine Power Treaty. One article which 
commands special attention, however, deals 
with a course of action in case of violation 
of the treaty. Article VII states: ‘The 
Contracting Powers agree that, whenever 
a situation arises which in the opinion of 
any one of them involves the application of 
the stipulations of the present Treaty, and 
renders desirable discussion of such ap- 
plication, there shall be full and frank com- 
munication between the Contracting Powers 
concerned.” 


Purpose of Conference 


It is in accord with this article that the 
proposed Nine Power conference is now 
to be called to discuss 
the situation that has 
developed in the Far 
East. Japan has been 
openly accused by 
the United States, the 
League of Nations, 
and several nations 
individually, of violat- 
ing the provisions of 
the Nine Power 
Treaty. That Japan’s 
actions of recent 
weeks constitute a vi- 
olation of the treaty provisions, few would 
deny. In fact, her severing of the Chinese 
province of Manchuria in 1931 and es- 
tablishing it as a puppet state definitely in- 
terfered with the “territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China.” Since that 
time, equality of opportunity in Manchou- 
kuo has been destroyed, for the Japanese 
have themselves enjoyed concessions which 
they do not accord to other nations. Should 
Japan’s present drive throughout China 
succeed, she may be expected further to 
destroy the whole framework upon which 
relations with China have been built. 
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It is impossible to forecast the great 
significance of the proposed Nine Power 
conference. The obvious purpose of the 
parley will be to find ways and means of 
halting the Japanese invasion. Will the 
powers go further than to censure Japan 
for breaking her treaty obligations? Will 
they take more positive action, such as 
curtailing economic relations with Japan 
by declaring a boycott? And if that should 
fail to check Japan, would they resort to 
still sterner action, even by going so far 
as to apply military pressure? These are 
the questions which loom uppermost in 
people’s minds as negotiations proceed for 
the Nine Power conference. At this time, 
only one thing seems fairly certain: The 
powers appear determined to go further 
than previously in their effort to curb the 
Japanese. At the time of the Manchurian 
episode, they went only so far as to de- 
nounce Japan for failing to live up to her 
treaty obligations. 
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Walter Lippmann’s conception of liberalism. Are collectivism and 
national planning consistent with democratic govern- 
ment and individual freedom? 


HESE three imaginary students have been 

meeting from time to time on this page 

talk things over. The same characters are 
continued from one issue to another. We be- 
lieve that readers of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER 
will find it interesting to follow these discus- 
sions and thus to become acquainted with the 
three characters. Needless to say, the views 
expressed on this page are not to be taken as 
the opinions of the editors of THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


John: I've read a book that I’m anxious 
to discuss this week. It is Walter Lipp- 
mann’s “The Good Society.” I think it is 
one of the outstanding books of the year. 
It is an explanation of the meaning of lib- 
eralism. 


our own country. There is much discussion 
to the effect that the government should 
decide how much of different kinds of 
goods should be produced, what prices and 
wages should be, what practices should be 
abolished, and so on. 

Mary: You are just imagining things. The 
government isn’t planning anything like 
that. 

John: Well, it has gone a long way in 
that direction. Through the NRA it under- 
took to regulate hours and wages and, to a 
certain extent, production. It directly reg- 
ulates production—tries to prescribe how 
much shall be produced—through crop- 
control programs. 








Mary: It seems to me that Walter Lipp- 
mann isn’t very well qualified to explain 
liberalism. Why doesn’t he leave that to 
liberals? I would call him an arch-con- 
servative. 

John: I know it is the fashion among a 
good many people who call themselves 
liberals to scoff at Lippmann. It is a fact, 
of course, that he has changed his ideas 
quite a little as he has gone through life, 
but why shouldn’t one do that? Lippmann, 
you will remember, began to write books 
on political subjects when he was very 
young. I think it was the year after he 
was graduated at Harvard that he wrote, 
“A Preface to Politics.” Soon afterward 
he wrote. “Drift and Mastery,” and other 
books followed. He was considered a rad- 
ical at the time. When The New Republic 
was established in 1914, he was one of the 
editors, though he was then but 25 years 
old. He left The New Republic to become 
editor of the New York World. When that 
paper went out of business, he began con- 
tributing a column to the New York Herald- 
Tribune. This column has been syndicated 
and is used by newspapers in every part 
of the country. Lippmann’s daily com- 
ment or editorial on current issues is read 
by hundreds of thousands of readers. He 
has become a very powerful influence in 
the formation of public opinion in the 
United States. 

Charles: There is no question, however, 
but that he lost his liberalism when he 
went with the Herald-Tribune and began to 
associate with conservatives and with 
wealthy people. He took on their ideas, 
and now is one of the country’s most widely 
quoted conservatives. When he speaks of 
liberalism, therefore, he speaks as an out- 
sider. But what about his book? What 
points does he make? 

John: Naturally, I can’t do justice to the 
book in the few minutes that I have to 
talk about it. But the main argument is 
along this line: 

During the last half century or so, gov- 
ernments everywhere have been becoming 
more active. They are taking a larger part 
in running industry. The old idea that 
business should be a private affair is losing 
ground. Governments have taken over one 
kind of business after another. They have 
imposed all sorts of regulations. They have 
interfered with free trade by establishing 
tariffs. They have fixed the prices at which 
goods should be sold and have also fixed 
wages and working hours. Lately they 
have gone even further. We hear every- 
where of national planning. We hear it in 








Charles: And what does Lippmann think 
of such things? 

John: He thinks they are very wrong. He 
thinks we would all be better off if prices 
and wages and production were fixed by 
competition. If people want things, they 
will buy. That will create a demand, and 
the farmers and manufacturers will meet 
the demand. The demand will determine 
what and how much shall be produced. 
Now, when a government steps in and tells 
how much the people should buy of any 
commodity and how much should be pro- 
duced and at what price it should be sold, 
there will be many difficulties. Everything 
will get confused, standards of living will 





free competition. It helps cer- 
tain industries and hurts others. 
When the government enacts a 
tariff law, it is really deciding 
to create an industry in a cer- 
tain locality, or to help it by 
keeping foreigners out of the mar- 
ket. This raises prices to those 
who buy the products. They, then, 
call for some kind of favor from 
the government to repay them for 
what the tariff costs them, and we 
go along on the road of govern- 
mental meddling with the free and 
regular course of business and in- 
dustry. 

Charles: But what about na- 
tional planning? Didn’t you say 
Lippmann talks about that? 

John: Yes. He says it can’t be 
done successfully, especially in a 
democratic country. 

Charles: Isn’t it done in time of 
war? When a war is on, the gov- 
ernment practically takes charge 
of industry. It decides what the 
essential industries are, how much 
shall be produced, and so on. It 
uses all the resources of the nation 
for the carrying on of the war. 
Why can’t it do the same thing in peace? 
Why can’t those in charge of the govern- 
ment say: “We aren’t fighting any foreign 
peoples, but we are carrying on a war 
against poverty. We will see to it that the 
resources of the country shall be used so as 
to produce what the people need. Then we 
will see that wage scales are so fixed that 
the people can buy what they need. We will 
organize all the resources of the nation as 
efficiently for the raising of the standards of 
living as we would organize them to fight a 
war.” Why can’t such things be done? 

John: Lippmann answers that very ques- 
tion. He says that a government in a de- 
mocracy can run industry and decide what 
shall and shall not be produced during a 
war, but at no other time. When a war is 
on there is no dispute about the national 
purpose or goal. It is to win the war; to 
defeat an enemy that everyone can see. 
There is no dispute about the goal. There 
is no debating among the people about 
what should be produced; about the indus- 
tries that are essential. Any policy that 
will help win the war is a good policy. 

During a time of peace there is no such 
clearly marked goal. The object of in- 











fall, and besides, we will have lost our 
freedom. Lippmann calls this increasing 
activity of governments “collectivism,” 
and he thinks the trend in that direction is 
a very bad thing for the country and the 
world. 

Mary: Is he writing the book merely to 
take a whack at the New Deal? 

John: No indeed. He does oppose the 
New Deal tendency to have the government 
do so much controlling of business, but he 
charges both parties with having collectivist 
tendencies. The Republicans have stood for 
a tariff, and a tariff is an interference with 











dustry during peacetime is to produce 
goods which people want. And how can a 
government decide what the people will 
want? If you say it should have goods 
produced which people need, who is to de- 
cide what they need? As a matter of fact, 
there would be constant quarrels and 
changes of policy and no consistent pro- 
gram of national economic planning could 
be made to work. The best thing, then, is 
to let everyone handle his own business, 
with producers making the things that 
people want, and with prices and wages 
determined by free competition. 
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THREE EXAMPLES OF DICTATORSHIP 
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Mary: From what you have said, it seems 
that Lippmann has written an important 
book and that it is a very good defense of 
conservatism. I think, though, that it is 
a mistake to call it liberalism. 


John: Well, we won’t quarrel about terms 
or labels. There is always a dispute about 
what they mean, anyway. What really 
matters is that the book is a good one. It 
is an effective protest against the tendency 
for everyone to depend on the government 
to look after him and to take care of every- 
thing. If you want to read this book, you 
can buy it for three dollars at your book- 
store. Or if the bookstore doesn’t have it, 
you can get it from the publisher, Little, 
Brown Company, Boston. 








Your Vocabulary 








Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
The man gave his explanation very naively. 
You have given the waiter a gratuity. 
Walking is a salutary exercise. His speech 
showed much audacity. A vacuum-cleaner 
facilitates housework. There was a preva- 
lence of disease among the people. His 
bursts of anger alienated his friends. You 
cannot pull a tiger’s tail with impunity. 
A criminal is stigmatized by society. The 
boy became an ardent worker. 


If you resort to the dictionary to find the 
meaning of these words, be sure to check 
your pronunciation of them, too. All these 
words came from a single copy of the 
Washington Post. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. Do you see any great deviation in the 
foreign policy enunciated by President Roose- 
velt at Chicago and that of Presidents Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover? 


2. What are the principal risks involved 
in following such a policy? What are the 
risks involved in pursuing the opposite course ? 


3. Do you see any similarity between the 
Roosevelt policy and that of President Wilson? 


4. What are the principal objectives of the 
power policy of the Roosevelt administration, 
and what is being done to achieve them? 


5. To what extent did the federal govern- 
ment go into the power business before the 
Roosevelt administration ? 


6. What are the main provisions of the 
Nine Power Treaty? 


7. What danger to democracy does Walter 
Lippmann see in his book, “The Good So- 
ciety”? 


8. What significance do you attach to the 
local elections recently held in France? 


9. What are the principal functions and 
duties of the Federal Trade Commission ? 


10. Why have strikes in the railroad indus- 
try been less frequent than in other Ameri- 
can industries ? 
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tion. Other dams were constructed across 
the great rivers of the nation. In the main, 
however, the purpose of these undertakings 
was not the generation of electricity, but 
the development of irrigation projects. 
What electricity was generated was used to 
pump the water to the arid land, and prac- 
tically none of it was used to light the 
surrounding homes. The government scru- 
pulously avoided going into the power busi- 
ness, the prevailing philosophy being that 
the generation and sale of electricity should 
remain in private hands. 


Roosevelt’s Philosophy 


The Roosevelt administration brought an 
entirely new philosophy with respect to the 
production of power. Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self felt that the federal government had a 
right to manufacture and sell electricity. 
Not only would this result in a wider use 
of electricity, but it would also compel 
the private companies to reduce their rates 
Today the federal government is spending 
millions of dollars constructing dams, erect- 
ing power plants, and it is selling electricity 
to a number of towns and cities. 

Part of the government’s present program 
is in the nature of an experiment. Mr. 
Roosevelt wants to see just what can be 
done by the national government. By far 
the most important experiment is under 
way in the Tennessee Valley, where even- 
tually seven dams will span the rivers of the 
region. Already Norris Dam and Wheeler 
Dam have been completed and are fur- 
nishing power to rural and city consumers. 
When the program is completed, more 
than $150,000,000 will have been spent, 
and thousands of people in the Valley will 
buy their electricity from government- 
owned and government-operated plants. 

A second large area of government ex- 
perimentation is the Columbia River Basin, 
which President Roosevelt recently visited. 
In the state of Washington, the Grand 
Coulee Dam is under construction. It 
will furnish cheap electricity to the states 
of Washington, Oregon, and California. The 
Columbia River is also being spanned by 
the Bonneville Dam, which will cost the 
national government $40,000,000. The 
government’s power program in the North- 
west also includes the Casper-Alcova Dam 
in Wyoming and the Fort Peck Dam in 
Montana. 

In addition to these direct activities, the 
national government is furthering its power 
program by means of giving financial as- 
sistance to municipalities which want to 
construct their own power plants. Nearly 
$100,000,000 will be contributed for this 
purpose, and scores of local communities 
will eventually be provided with additional 


The Government’s Power Program 
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facilities. Thus it can be seen that, through 
the government’s program, millions and 
millions of horsepower of electricity will 
be added to the flow which now plays such 
a vital part in our national life. 

But the government’s program does not 
stop even here. Other activities are stimu- 
lating the use of electric power. In the 
Tennessee Valley, for example, the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority is selling electric 
appliances and is helping people to finance 
the installation of electric wiring. Another 
government agency, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, is undertaking to bring 
electricity to thousands of farms which do 
not now have it. Groups of farmers who 
want electricity brought to their communi- 
ties are given financial assistance by the 
REA. The activities reach into 41 of the 
48 states, and it is estimated that some 
200,000 farms will be served by 60,000 
miles of electric power lines. 


Seven Regions 


How far does President Roosevelt plan 
to go with his power program? An indica- 
tion of his ultimate objectives may be seen 
from the fact that he is contemplating 
pushing through Congress a bill, already 
introduced, providing for the establishment 
of seven regional planning boards to cover 
the entire nation. In the far West, there 
would be established a Columbia River 
Authority, built around the Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville projects. A southwestern 
division would be established around the 
Colorado River. The Middle West would be 
divided into two districts—the Missouri 
Valley, with the Missouri and Platte Rivers, 
in the northern half, and the Arkansas Val- 
ley, with the Arkansas, Rio Grande, and 
Red Rivers, in the southern half. The 
states surrounding the Great Lakes would 
be served with power developments on the 
lakes and the Ohio River, tie region to be 
called the Great Lakes-Ohio Valley. The 
present area of the Tennessee Valley which 
is under the control of the TVA would re- 
main unchanged. Finally, the coastal and 
New England states would be grouped 
into an Atlantic Seaboard district. 

If legislation giving effect to this pro- 
gram is enacted, far-reaching effects may 
be expected to result. The whole under- 
taking would pave the way for an am- 
bitious experiment in national planning. In 
each of the districts, water-power develop- 
ments would be constructed on the large 
rivers in order to provide more electricity 
at low rates. The projects would be planned 
in such a way as to stop the destruc- 
tion of farm lands by erosion and damag- 
ing floods, as is being done in the Tennessee 
Valley. Part of the erosion would be 


checked by the planting of trees to replace 
the forests which have been destroyed 
through the years. The farmers would be 
instructed in improved methods of agri- 
culture—ways of cultivating the soil and 
planting crops which would prevent heavy 
rains from washing gullies in the fields 
If such a program is undertaken, it may 
be expected to move slowly at first, both 
because of the cost involved and the neces- 
sity of working out careful plans. Unlike 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which de- 
cides independently on the details of its 
work, the new planning boards would carry 
on studies and make recommendations for 
specific legislation to be passed by Congress 
in each instance. 

The future of government power pro- 
duction will also depend to a considerable 
extent upon the success or failure of the 
Tennessee Valley and Columbia River Ba- 
sin experiments already under way. If, for 
example, the TVA can show that it can 
produce large quantities of power and sell 
it at low rates over widely distributed 


areas, the arguments for extending the 
program to other regions will naturally 
have been strengthened. 


Ultimate Objectives 


Despite the size of the program already 
undertaken and that contemplated for the 
future, the Roosevelt administration does 
not favor government ownership and opera- 
tion of all electric utilities. The govern- 
ment’s power policy should be so shaped as 
to keep private companies in line; to pre- 
vent them from charging exorbitant prices 
by holding the whip of direct competition 
over their heads; and to furnish electricity 
to regions not adequately supplied by pri- 
vate companies. Private capital, the Presi- 
dent has said, should be given “the first 
opportunity to transmit and distribute 
the power on the basis of the best service 
and the lowest rates to give a reasonable 
profit only.” 

This is in keeping with the President’s 
general philosophy on the power question. 
He has frequently spoken of abundant and 
cheaper power for industry and agricul- 
ture, of the increased use in millions of 
homes. “We are going to see,” he has de- 
clared, “with our own eyes, electricity and 
power made so cheap that they will become 
a standard article of use, not only for 
agriculture and manufacturing, but also for 
every home within reach of an electric 
light line.” 

With this vast program, and with the gen- 
eral philosophy behind it, there has nat- 
urally developed stiff opposition. The 
power-production activities of the govern- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley are de- 
nounced not only by the private power 
companies operating within the region 
but by many individuals throughout the 
nation who feel that the federal govern- 
ment has no business spending the tax- 
payers’ money in order to compete unfairly 
with private enterprise. Opponents of the 
government’s power policy see in it a 
dangerous trend, which, unless halted, will 
in the end lead to further encroachments 
of government and the eventual destruction 
of our whole economic system. At some 
future time we shall have occasion, in the 
columns of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, to 
discuss the various aspects of the power 
issue, having confined ourselves in this 
article to a description of what the present 
program is and the general objectives which 
lie behind it. 
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Scientists announce as a great new discovery 
that a way has been found to make TNT out 
of gasoline. They ought to ride with some 
reckless driver and find out how far behind 
the times they are. Los Angeles TIMES 

Street railway service in many cities is 
being discontinued. This is published for the 
information of many who are still waiting 
on corners for streetcars 

Washington Post 


Wife: “There are two sides to every ques- 
tion.” ' 
Husband: ‘Yes, dear. Yours and the wrong 


one.” Whitley SEasin—E CHRONICLE 


The fellow who said “Everything that goes 
up must come down” didn’t know anything 
about taxes. STEWART-WARNERITE 

Father: “When I was a little boy, I always 
ate the crusts.” 

Willie: “Did vou like them?” 

Father: “Of course, I did!” 

Willie: “Then you can have mine.” 

—New York Pos 





We read that a new midget car just big 
enough to hold one has appeared in America. 
Instead of getting in, the owner puts the 
vehicle on. —HvMorist 

The elderly lady was talking over matters, 
and expressed her approval of the League of 
Nations. 

“T think,” said she, “it is a very good thing, 
but it seems a pity to have so many for- 
eigners in it!” —Montreal Star 





“THE CAPTAIN MAKES VERY QUICK DECISIONS” 


GREEN IN COLLIER’'S 


A lady was entertaining the small son of a 
friend. “Are you sure you can cut your 
own meat, Willy?” she inquired. 

“Oh, yes, thanks,” answered the boy po- 
litely, “I’ve often had it as tough as this at 
home!” —Boy’s Lire 


He was considerably puzzled as to what 
to do about the cat. Finally he hit upon a 
bright idea. He left the following note under 
his neighbor’s door. 

“Dear Mr.—: Would you please put out 
a little food each day for my cat? He will 
eat almost anything, but don’t put yourself 
out.” —CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





